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*< All natural phenomena are signs of spiritual truth 
to which they give expression ; thus they may be called 
symbols. It is quite a difFerent thing whether we 
look upon concrete things and facts as merely -ma- 
terial things and facts serving this or that outward pur- 
pose, or contemplate them as the outward forms of 
spiritual control, the intermediate of higher truths and 
higher knowledge. In this sense the material world 
is a symbol of the spiritual world, and it is in this sense 
that education needs to use it, especially in leading the 
child to the ultimate cause of all things — God.** 

— Froebel. 
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** Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones ; for i say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always 

BEHOLD THE FACE OF MY FaTHER WHICH IS 



IN HEAVEN.** 



— Matt. x*uiii, lo. 



I. 

THE SECRET OP THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

WHAT arc called the ** modern ideas 
of education," and especially of the 
education of the child, are usually attributed 
to Pestalozzi and Froebel. 

Two principles were chiefly emphasized 
by these great reformers. 

One is that which may be called the 
** natural method," or teaching in the 
order of the mind's own growth. 

This includes the principles of receptivity, 
of reciprocal self-activity, of exercise and 
of use. 

The other principle is that of the nurtur- 
ing element in the mother-sphere, the devel- 
opment of the affections of the child by the 
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Secret ot tbe 

teacher's love, and the cultivation of the 
child's delights. 

The first is mainly intellectual; the sec- 
ond, affectional in its operation. 

To these two there will, as it becomes 
better known, be added a third great prin- 
ciple, whose influence, directly or indirectly 
imparted, is manifest in both the above- 
named teachers. This third principle is the 
inmost of all, and alone explains and places 
on its true foundation the real ethical and 
religious significance of the kindergarten. It 
is that which was taught a half-century prior 
to Pestalozzi and Froebel by the Swedish 
philosopher-theologian, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, and may be designated *' the doctrine 
of remains." 

It is an interesting historical coincidence 
that Swedenborg, Pestalozzi, and Froebel 
should have been so nearly contemporary; 
or, to put it more accurately, that Sweden- 
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borg's great doctrine of the celestial basis 
of human education should have been given 
to the world just before the great reformers 
appeared who were to bring into activity the 
new methods by which alone Swedenborg's 
doctrine could find a practical application in 
civic conduct. The great human facts lie 
there in Swedenborg, ** the man of ten 
centuries,** as Coleridge calls him. Their 
majestic and holy sublimity the world is 
awakening to know in its recognition of the 
sacredness of the child's mind and the pecu- 
liar potency for good and for bad the infant 
generation has in store for the future of 
society. 

The inventor was needed to produce the 
beautiful instrument by which this divine 
principle, namely, that of the restorative 
function of infancy in the continuity of 
social life, could be applied in human edu- 
cation ; and ohiefly to Froebel does the 
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noble distinction belong of being the provi- 
dential finder of this instrument. 

It was the last quarter of the last century 
and the first half of the present that witnessed 
the reforms in education introduced by Pes- 
talozzi ( 1 746 — 1827) through his writings 
and in his school at Yverdun, Switzerland, 
and by Froebel in his schools for teachers and 
for mothers at Keilhau and Burgdorf in 
Thuringia, and especially in his kindergar- 
ten established at Blankenburg in the year 

1837. 
It was eminently an age of scepticism, of 

free thinking, and of great religious coldness. 
The real heart that throbbed beneath all this 
movement, what it all meant for the relig- 
ious life of mankind, would have been not 
only not believed in if declared, but would 
have stood in the way of the willing accept- 
ance, by educators of the time, of the prac- 
tical methods which in themselves were so 
10 
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attractive. It would seem to be providen- 
tial that then, even as novr, the kindergarten 
movement was instituted, even by its found- 
ers, without a complete knowledge of the 
deeper religious principles involved in it, and 
that, on purely ethical and intellectual 
grounds, this method can always appeal for 
acceptance without arousing any jealousy and 
opposition. At the same time, its real power 
will never be fully known and utilized until 
the great religious principle which forms the 
soul of the whole movement is understood, 
and until its methods are employed with a 
full recognition and appreciation of this 
underlying and vital principle. 
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** Therefore, since custom is the prin- 
cipal MAGISTRATE OF MAn's LIFE, LET MEN 
BY ALL MEANS ENDEAVOR TO OBTAIN GOOD 

CUSTOMS. Certainly, custom is most per- 
fect WHEN IT BEGINNETH IN YOUNG YEARS : 
THIS WE CALL EDUCATION, WHICH IS, IN EF- 
FECT, BUT AN EARLY CUSTOM." 

— Lord Bacon. 



II. 

THE MONK; THE KNIQHT; THE 

CITIZEN. 

THE real import of the kindergarten 
method is twofold, as bearing on the 
religious and on the intellectual culture of the 
child. What is new in the kindergarten 
method is not that the child is now educated 
religiously or intellectually : the newness is 
in the means by which both the intellect 
and the religious emotions are awakened into 
activity, and the end in view which lies be- 
hind these means. 

It is a common remark that the education 
of the child is a modem idea ; nay, that ** the 
child is a discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury." 

This is far from true, if meaning that the 
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education of children really began with our 
/ time. Long before Christianity, notably 

in China, in Greece, and with the He- 
brews, the culture of the child, even its re- 
ligious culture, was regarded as one of the 
highest duties of the State, and all through 
the Christian centuries children have been 
educated with very great care and system, 
according to such ideas as prevailed regard- 
ing the real objects and the true methods of 
education. 

In Germany to-day, in the face of widely 
prevailing rationalism and agnosticism, the 
/ religious element in education is regarded, on 

philosophical grounds, as that without which 
the mind of the child cannot reach its true 
development; and therefore the teaching of 
sacred history, of the principles of religion, 
and of the hymns of the church forms in 
that powerful nation an integral part of the 
public-school system of education. 
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and Cit(3en 

In the mediaeval period, for centuries pre- 
vious to the Reformation, two ideas mainly 
prevailed regarding the education of youth. 
These were the education of the monk and 
the education of the knight. Each had its 
seven years' course, its trivium and quadriv- 
ium, that of the youthful monk embracing 
the study of grammar, logic, rhetoric, music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, while 
the accomplishments of the young knight 
were to ride, to swim, to shoot the bow, to 
hawk, to play chess, and to make verses.* 

The young monk was brought up to abhor 
the world and to regard woman as his worst 
temptation; the young page regarded as his 
highest reward or punishment the smile or 
frown of the lady of the castle, and as he 
grew to manhood he cherished as the strong- 
est incentive to a noble life the contempla- 

*See Article ** Education** in Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 
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tion of the virtue and loveliness of the mis- 
tress to whose service he had sworn himself 
morally with the same loyalty as that with 
which in war he followed his leader in arms. 
It is noticeable that little or no idea of 
adaptation or of mental growth is apparent 
in the discipline of these ages. What is 
good for a man to know is to be instilled in 
the young mind whether that mind can relish 
and receive it or no. The abstract princi- 
ples of grammar^-etc, must first be taught 
by rote, even though the words be utterly 
without meaning, and where incentive was 
lacking for want of interest, the rod must 
supply it. 

It was during and after the Reformation 
that what we may call the practical and nat- 
ural methods of education were introduced, 
and to the education of the monk and knight 
was added the education of the citizen, and 
with the conception of a new object in educa- 
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tion came that of the new method^ by which 
this object was to be obtained. 

The progress of education^ like that of 
civil government^ has been from without 
inward. The monk and the knight repre- 
sent a state of society when both govern- 
ment and religious faith was a thing imposed 
entirely from without. Its distinguishing 
virtue was that of obedience. The authority 
of dogma and the divine right of kings both 
called for the exercise of cUscipline and the 
cultivation of moral virtues of a high order 
in the subordination of the individual will 
to higher powers, the recognition of the 
larger will and larger reason, and the unself- 
ish devotion to the right as represented by 
those in power, even to holding life cheap 
as compared with the maintenance of one's 
loyalty and honor. But for the birth of the 
citizen something more was needed, and 
that was the freedom that is bom only of a 
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true self-activity of the will in accordance 
with the recognized dictates of reason. The 
Reformation was the outward instrument of 
introducing this freedom, and from that time 
onward the growth of free government has 
been the central interest of the world. All 
educational efforts have looked more and 
more to the transfer of the moral control 
from external to internal powers and to the 
development of that civil character whose 
trait is the ability of many to live together 
in the community in peace, in mutual respect 
and mutual service. 

This awakening of civil freedom was first 
intellectual in the protest of reason against 
dogma and of the scientific instinct against the 
artificial traditions of the schools. It began 
in an appeal to nature independent of pope 
or university. It was not so much a new 
education as the making way for it by the 
tearing down of the methods of the old. It 
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was, however, as the new freedom gained 
ground more and more, and the intellect 
asserted its authority, and nature rose in 
rebellion against the artificial life of society 
and the crude formularies of science, that it 
began to be felt that without the uniting 
power of a central authority the tendency to 
individualism would end in the disorganiza- 
tion of society and the relapse into a worse 
state than that of primitive barbarism. The 
central uniting power must be looked for 
now within instead of without. The citizen 
of the new City of God must be trained to 
loyalty, and to service according to a code no 
less exacting than that which had developed 
heroes and leaders of men in the old order. 
The intellectual movement for freedom 
emphasized especially in France led to the 
recognition of the deeper moral need and 
the restoration of the principle of unity by 
the reformers Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
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** He who is unable to mingle in soci- 
ety^ OR WHO REQUIRES NOTHING, BY REASON 
OF SUFFICING FOR HIMSELF, IS NO PART OF THE 
STATE, SO THAT HE IS EITHER A WILD BEAST 



OR A DIVINITY." 



— " Politica," Aristotle. 



III. 

RATKE TO ROUSSEAU. 

RATKE laid down^ about 1600 a. d., 
these rules : — 

Do everything in order^ following the 
course of nature. 

Proceed from the mother-tongue to other 
languages. 

Teach without compulsion. 

Pupils must love their masters^ not hate 
them. 

Teach a thing firsts and then the reason 
of it. 

Let everything be taught by induction 
and experiment. 

The most important predecessor of Pesta- 
lozzi was, perhaps^ the celebrated Comenius, 
the poor, wanderings Moravian teacher 
whose principles have interested all great 
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writers on education^ from Milton to Her- 
bert Spencer. 

Among the principles which Comenius 
inculcated were such as the following : — 

That teachers should follow nature^ not 
force her. 

Languages should be taught^ as the 
mother-tongue is taught^ by conversation on 
familiar topics. 

Pictures and object-lessons should be 
freely used. 

Teaching should go hand in hand with 
a free^ elegant, and happy life. 

The teaching of words and things must 
ever go together. 

In the Jesuit schools, from 1 550 the learn- 
ing of the classic languages was made prom- 
inent ; to read, to write, to speak them, was 
equally required. The discipline was most 
exacting. ** The school took possession of 
the pupil, body and soul; to every half-hour 
was assigned its especial and unvarying work 
and duty.** 
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Against this severity of method and the 
pedantry of foreign learning Rousseau pro- 
tested, in his Emile, published in 1762. In 
this famous treatise the evils — moral, social, 
and political — of the time are attributed to 
false principles of education, and the author 
advocates a return to the simple state of na- 
ture as the only cure. He would have chil- 
dren grow up among the pure influences of 
nature, without books or other discipline 
than nature gives them. 

Do not argue with children ; let them 
learn by experience. Lead the heart to wish 
for right actions. 

The chief moral principle is to do harm 
to no one. Mere destructiveness is only the 
natural activity of the child. Do not force 
the child to talk. The naughtiness of chil- 
dren comes from weakness. To be strong 
is the way for them to become good. The 
first year of the child's life is the most im- 
portant. 

Such are some of the maxims of Rousseau 
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regarding education. We see in them what 
may be called the modern recognition of the 
child, or what may be regarded as the pecu- 
liar "discovery" of the child, that belongs 
to this modem time, namely, the principle 
that the education of the child does not con- 
sist wholly in imparting ideas, not to say 
cramming the child's memory with rules, 
but first of all in stimulating the child's mind 
to self-activity, allowing it to grow naturally, 
like a plant nourished by the things it natu- 
rally craves, confining the effort from without 
to helping and directing this growth from 
within, and affording the nourishment that 
such growth requires. 

Of course, the radical doctrines of Rous- 
seau led to extreme and wild experiments, 
and had not a little to do with the spirit 
that found vent in the French Revolution. 
In some instances, we are told, children 
went about naked and were not allowed 
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to read^ and^ as they grew up, wore the 

simplest clothes and studied little but 
nature. 

This reversion to nature was only another 
instance of the reaction from extreme classi- 
cism which history so often presents. It 
seems as if man needed thus to be called back 
to the primitive sources of life and to recog- 
nize the futility of elaborate human devices 
for arriving at the true civilization by which 
the Divine shall be imaged in human so- 
ciety. These reactions seem to be echo- 
ing from age to age the admonition of the 
Gospel, *' Except ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye cannot enter the kingdom of God." 
The return to nature for physical restora- 
tion of a degenerate and weakened race is 
shown in the sweeping away of the ancient 
empires at the height of their luxurious and 
artificial career by overwhelming hordes of 
rude barbarians fresh from wild woods or 
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plains ; from the infusion of whose blood 
with that of their effeminate captives a new 
race has sprung up and a new era of civiliza- 
tion has begun. The same thing takes place 
morally when from the extremes of human 
self-assertion in dogmatic philosophy or the- 
ology or in the ** classics" of art or lit- 
erature there has grown up a standard of 
belief, of taste and conduct, which serves to 
repress the freedom of rational growth. 
Then there comes a feeling of resentment 
at this violation of the essential individuality, 
and a desire to throw off all artificial or 
conventional bonds and to be content with 
nature as God has made it, whether it be 
pronounced by our stilted and blinded judg- 
ments good or bad. The danger of such 
crises as these can easily be conceived, and 
the great miracle of Divine Providence is 
ever being presented in the history of the 
survival of society throughout the most radi- 
30 



cal and revolutionary changes by the quiet 
force of the collective social will acting in 
freedom, according to reason. 

It was, then, at one of these interesting 
and important crises in the history of educa- 
tion, when the disposition was to throw off 
all artificial guides and restraints and to 
revert to a condition of almost animal sim- 
plicity, that that great movement set in 
which was to lead to a true and wholesome 
and not to a licentious and barbarous appli- 
cation of this freedom of nature. It was a 
movement to ** become as little children" 
not merely in getting away from human 
restraint but in drawing nearer to the divine 
sources of life, of order, and of beauty : 
*'for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

The ** child set in the midst" was now 
to become the medium not of a reversion 
to barbarism but of human advancement, 
through pure and holy ideals early im- 
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planted^ into the highest possible realization 
of human society. It was as if the human 
race^ out of the turmoil and din of selfish 
strivings had sunk for a brief hour into sweet 
sleeps wherein, by the relaxing of human 
thought and will, the divine forces draw 
near to replenish the spiritual life supply ; 
and as if in this sleep, when God and heaven 
were near, the race had dreamed or seen holy 
visions, which when it awoke it did not 
forget, but has ever since been endeavoring 
to make real in the efforts and by the 
methods of the new education of to-day. 
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" Come, let us live with our chil- 
dren!" 

— Froebel. 



IV. 
PESTALOZZI AND FROEBEL. 

CONTEMPORARY with the advo- 
cacy of this radical theory of natural 
education were Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 

Swedcnborg. 

Pestalozzi's great influence was in the sym- 
pathetic relation between the teacher and 
^ the pupil, which he exemplified by living 

in the midst of a community of poor children 
which he had taken into his charge. Dr. 
Harris says of Pestalozzi that he stands for 
'* piety of the heart." * He averred as 
his great principle: ** The essential of edu- 
cation is not teaching ; it is love.'* f 

" *Scc Appendix I. 

f See Appendix II. 
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Of his life with his community of poor 
children he writes : — 

I lived with my pupils, played, starved, 
and suffered with them. I was from morn- 
ing to evening alone in their midst. My 
hand lay in their hand ; my eye rested on 
their eye; my tears flowed with theirs. They 
were out of the world: they were with me 
and I was with them. 

Pestalozzi's method was to pass from the 
easier to the less easy: to begin with observa- 
tion; to pass from observation to conscious- 
ness; from consciousness to speech. But he 
laid chief stress on the relation of sympathy 
and the development of the whole man by 
drawing him out and enabling him to be at 
his best instead of taking him always at his 
worst and treating him accordingly. 

Pestalozzi went to Paris as deputy in 1802 
and endeavored to interest Napoleon in a 
scheme of natural education; but the great 
general said he could not trouble himself 
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about the alphabet. Napoleon's empire has 
passed away; Pestalozzi's is just beginning. 

Froebel, the son of a poor village pastor 
in the Thuringian forest, lived from 1782 to 
1852. He established teachers' schools, 
schools for mothers, and the first kindergar- 
ten, but met with constant and annoying op- 
position, even to being publicly denounced 
by the Prussian government for his alleged 
socialism and irreligion. 

Froebel's work is regarded as the true de- 
velopment and completion of that which 
Pestalozzi had begun; but it undoubtedly 
goes far beyond Pestalozzi in introducing a 
positive, intellectual-religious element as the 
only unifying and satisfying motive in human 
culture. 

According to Froebel the aim of human 
culture is the attainment of harmony and 
unity out of the diversity and contrariety 
of man's surroundings. The ideal of human 
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conduct is a representation of the unity that 
exists in God. " The power of Froebel's 
system," says Dr. Harris,* ** lies in his phil- 
osophical view of the world, that is, in his 
seeing the world at its unity." Froebel's own 
statement in his ** Education of Man "f is as 
follows : — 

In all things reigns eternal law based on 
the all-pervading, energetic, living, self-con- 
scious and hence eternal unity. 

This unity is God. All things come from 
the Divine Unity, from God, and have their 
origin in the Divine Unity, in God alone. 

Education consists in leading man as a 
thinking, intelligent being, growing into 
self-consciousness, to a pure and unsullied, 
conscious and free, representation of the 
inner law of Divine Unity, and in teaching 
him ways and means thereto. 

In these religious ideas of Froebel there is 
a remarkable resemblance to Swedenborg's 

''^See Appendix I. 
f See Appendix III. 
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doctrine of a Triune Deity of Love, Wisdom, 
and Use, or of Love as Supreme End acting 
through Wisdom as Cause and Law into 
Uses as the attained ends of Love« 

Thus Swedenborg says, in his work on 
The Divine Love and Wisdom (Nos. 319, 

327): — 

There is a certain image of the Infinite 
and Eternal in all forms of use. 

All things created by the Lord are uses; 
and they are uses in the order, degree, and 
respect in which they have relation to man 
and through man to the Lord, their Creator. 

Froebel says : — 

All has come forth from the Divine, 
from God, and is through God alone condi- 
tioned. All things owe their existence to 
God working in them. The divine element 
that works in each thing is the true idea or 
being {Wesen^ of the thing. 

The destiny and calling of all things is 
to develop their true idea and so to reveal 
God in outward and passing forms. 

In creation and in nature God has given 
us the true idea of education. 
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«* To educate/* says Froebel, ** is to de- 
velop the faculties by arousing voluntary self- 
activity.'' Action from inner impulse and 
not from mere external compulsion is the 
one thing needful. ** God's every thought is 
a work, a deed." ** He who will learn to 
recognize his Creator must early exercise his 
own power of action, with the conscious- 
ness that he is bringing about what is good; 
for the doing of good, is the link between 
the creature and his Creator, and the con- 
scious doing of it is the conscious conviction 
of the living union of man with God." 

By the term *'good," in ** doing good" 
and ''consciousness of good," we do not un- 
derstand that Froebel means the moral good 
in distinction from what is wicked, but good 
in the sense of useful and helpful, as opposed 
to what is useless and idle, as when we speak 
of the '*good of a thing," meaning the 
" use " of it. 
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The zest of a child's enjoyment is in the 
imagination that what he is doing, even in 
play, is somehow a real, useful, normal 
activity. The child loves to dress the doll 
because the doll needs clothing and will be 
cold without it. The child loves the little 
stove and all the implements of real house- 
keeping; or it may be the little spade and rake, 
or the engine and train of cars. It is worse 
than unkind to despise the creations or the 
deeds of the little child and call them useless, 
for this not only checks the normal desire of 
use, but it takes the heart out of the child's 
own enjoyment of what it does. 

The kindergarten calls the various objects 
used in developing the senses of the children 
'« gifts." 

There is something beautifully suggestive 
in this; for there lies herein the teaching that 
all the means, whether in nature or society, 
of developing our powers of mutual useful- 
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ness are gifts from the good God, tokens of 
his Love, and designed to make us happy. 

In the divine trinity of Love, Wisdom, and 
Action, action is the effect, the ultimate, into 
which the prior essentials descend in the cre- 
ation of things and in operation among 
things ; for use is nothing else than love and 
wisdom in action. It is in strict accordance 
with this principle thatFroebel finds in action 
the starting-point of all that appears; there- 
fore from action must start all human edu- 
cation. 

Froebel devoted his attention chiefly to 
the first stages of life, holding that each age 
had a development of its own and must be 
treated accordingly. ** If the infant is what he 
should be as an infant, the boy will be what 
he should be as a boy, but not otherwise." 

As the first stage is most important there- 
fore, the education of mothers was his first 
concern. Here Froebel reveals his inmost 
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idea of the real function of the kindergarten, 
without, perhaps, understanding fully the 
reason of it. He saw that in something akin 
to the mother's care is the sphere which 
should be about the beginnings of all human 
lives. Naturally, the high function of the 
beginner of man's education belongs to all 
mothers; but as it was in Froebel's time, and 
will generally be, impossible for mothers 
who are poor to command the time requisite 
for the child's education, not to say for their 
own, therefore the child-garden becomes a 
necessity. The child-garden will not only be 
surrounded with the loving, nurturing influ- 
ence of the mother-love and mother-care, but 
all the training will be in ways suited to the 
child, or in utilizing, so to speak, the child's 
natural self-activity. The child loves to play; \ 
therefore the play shall be made to teach, 
by introducing in orderly succession various 
forms, and calling into exercise various mo- 
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tives. The child loves to handle things; 
therefore the touch shall be educated through 
the pleasures afforded to this sense. The 
child loves to model things; therefore the 
child shall model things not only amusing and 
beautiful, but things that awaken higher 
mental activities. 

The object in the kindergarten education 
shall be, according to Froebel, *' to give the 
children employment- in agreement with 
their whole nature: to strengthen their 
bodies, exercise their senses, engage their 
awakening minds, and through their senses 
to bring them acquainted with nature and 
with their fellow-creatures ; and especially 
to guide aright their hearts and their affec- 
tions, and to lead them to the original ground 
of all life — to unity with themselves." 

What is new, therefore, in the new educa- 
tion may be summed up in the two phrases, 
''education through delights,'' and '' edu- 
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cation to uses." The two activities go hand 
in hand, for the delights are in the uses. The 
religious element also is included as inherent 
and not as accidental or superadded. The 
activities and the uses having their unity 
in God, the child is led to see God's activ- 
ity in all the world of uses and of delights. 
The deepest religious nature of the child is 
developed by the exercise of these purely 
natural activities under the recognition that 
the Divine is in them, and by finding a de- 
light in making good and useful things 
because God loves to make them. We see 
thus practically applied by Froebel the prin- 
ciples plainly declared by Swedenborg in 
his doctrine that ** the kingdom of heaven 
is a kingdom of uses/' and that ''all crea- 
tion is a ladder of uses, by which the lowest 
things in nature aspire to the higher by serv- 
ing the higher, and so aspire to man, who, 
at last, aspires to God in seeking to be an 
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instrument of God's love in serving his 
fellowman." 

This doctrine of teaching by things rather 
than by words, and by exercise, or use, 
rather than by precept alone, is beautifully 
exemplified in the pictures drawn by Swe- 
denborg of the angelic child-gardens of 
heaven. He describes the mother-sphere that 
is there brought around little infants who 
have been taken away from their earthly 
mothers, by loving angels who were, on 
earth, '*such as had loved little children 
tenderly, and at the same time had loved 
God, These love those little ones now as 
their own, and become loved by them as if 
they were their real mothers." 

As an instance of the object-teaching of 
these angelic schools, we may quote the 
following : — ^ 

They learn to speak from their teachers, 
their first speech being merely a tone of aifec- 
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tion. Into their affections, which all proceed 
from innocence, are first insinuated such 
things as appear to their eye and are delight- 
ful. As these are of a spiritual origin, the 
things of heaven flow in at the same time. 
They are principally instructed by represen- 
tations suited to their capacities, which in 
beauty and fulness of wisdom derived from 
an interior ground exceed all belief. Thus 
intelligence, which derives its soul from 
good, is insinuated into them. 

The following examples are given of the 
angelic method of object-teaching : — 

The angelic teachers first represented the 
Lord rising from the sepulchre, and at the 
same time the union of his Human with the 
Divine; and this they effected in a manner so 
wise as to exceed all human wisdom, but yet 
in an innocent, infantile manner. They also 
represented the idea of a sepulchre, but not 
at the same time the idea of the Lord, except 
so remotely that it was hardly perceived to 
be the Lord, because in the idea of the sep- 
ulchre there is something dismal and fune- 
real, which was thus removed. They after- 
ward carefully admitted into the sepulchre 
something atmospheric, like a blue watery 
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principle, by which they represented the 
spiritual life in baptism, and this again with 
a removal of everything unbecoming. 

The Lord's descent to those who were 
in prison was represented with incompara- 
ble prudence and piety. One trait was pecul- 
iarly infantile: they let down small cords, 
soft and tender and almost invisible, by 
which they assisted the Lord in his ascent, 
whilst a holy fear possessed them lest any 
part of the representation should border upon 
what was lacking in a spiritual-celestial 
principle, not to mention other representa- 
tions in use among them by which, as by 
games suited to the minds of infants, they are 
brought into knowledges of truth and affec- 
tions of good.* 

Froebel insists on the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of God as the only means of attaining 
to unity in knowledge. Swedenborg explains 
this necessity and opens to view a profounder 
result, namely, the attainment of wisdom and 
of spiritual ideas. This comes from the two- 
fold cause, the application of knowledge to 
use and the holding of the mind open to the 

*•* Heaven and Hell,** Swedenborg, 334, 335> 
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inflowing of the Divine. Thus he says, ** All 
intelligence and wisdom which are not 
founded upon the acknowledgment of a 
Divine Being are false, for such erudition 
does not rise beyond the objects which 
appear before the eyes in the world." That 
is, they are seen only on the continuous 
plane of isolated efiects, with no apprehen- 
sion of unifying law and purpose. ** But to 
those who apply every thing to the use of 
life, who acknowledge a Divine Being, and 
who love the Word — to these science 
serves as a means of growing wise, and for 
corroborating the principles of faith. .... 
For the interior mind of man looks into the 
things of the natural memory, and those 
things there which confirm the truths of 
revelation it sublimates, as it were, with the 
fire of heavenly love and withdraws them 
and purifies them even into spiritual ideas. 
It is thus that those who in faith and life 
have acknowledged the Divine are made 
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spiritual by knowledge and science, and 
attain to wisdom."'!^ 

So far as the spiritual and immortal part 
of man is concerned, Swedenborg also 
teaches that ''knowledges are not com- 
mitted to memory, but to life ; for the mem- 
ory of spiritual beings is in their lives, 
because they imbibe and receive only those 
things which agree with their lives.'' 
" For spirits are affections and are continu- 
ally inspired with an affection for truth for 
the sake of the uses of life, since the Lord 
provides that every one should love the uses 
that are suited to his peculiar disposition. 
The affection of truth is therefore conjoined 
in every one with the affection of use so 
intimately that they act as one, and thus 
truth is implanted in use, and the truths 
which are learned are truths of use.** ^ 

* "Heaven and Hell," Swedenborg, 319-353. 
t/-WJ., 517. 
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ASCENT AND DESCENT. 
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''From whence hath this man these 

things ? and what wisdom is this which 

is given unto him ? '* 

— Mark vi. 2. 



V. 
ASCENT AND DESCENT. 

WHILE our minds have, of late, been 
drawn to the idea of education sug- 
gested by the root of the word e-ducere — 
*' to draw forth" — it would appear that the 
attention of students has been directed more 
to the process than to the subject of this 
** drawing forth.'* How that something 
which constitutes the immortal nature of 
man is drawn forth by the various methods 
of learning and of discipline is a question 
which has, for the time being, quite hidden 
from view the really deeper question. What 
is it that is drawn forth? What is this that is 
enwrapped in every child at the beginning, 
the very essence of the character we are to 
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build up — the very treasure we are to draw 
forth by our various educational processes ? 

It would seem evident that a true theory 
of education must embrace more than a 
knowledge of the process of drkwing forth — 
that it must include^ if not a knowledge, 
then, at least, a recognition of that hidden 
something which it is the end of education 
to develop. Unquestionably within this 
quest lies the deepest problem of all psychol- 
ogy, as well as of all ethics. 

The theory of the mind as a tabula rasa, 
satisfactory as it once was in conveniently 
doing away with a distasteful tradition of 
Platonic ''inborn ideas," does not as well 
comport with the modern recognition of the 
subjective side of the mind as a substance to 
be developed by being called into activities 
by the processes of education. Surely if there 
is nothing in the mind to start with, there is 
nothing to draw forth, nothing to develop^ 
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nothing to educate; and education will con- 
sist, therefore, in the future as in the past, 
in processes of pumping into a vacuum 
(whether we call this receptacle the mem- 
ory or the whole sensitive organization of 
man) such facts, feelings, and motives as 
we think best to employ as materials for 
building up the new mind. 

But the mind is a growth, and not a me- 
chanical structure; and while it is true that it 
grows by what it feeds on, still the thing 
itself that grows is a force to be taken into 
account as well as the food assimilated in 
the process of growing. 

So great is the reaction from the doctrine 
of the mind as a vacuum into which the 
educator has only to throw heaps of knowl- 
edge, that many have been driven to the 
other extreme of regarding the mind as hav- 
ing preexisted, and hence as bringing with 
itself a whole world of knowledge — a whole 
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life of past experiences — which has only 
to be awakened to consciousness and new 
exercise by the impressions and instructions 
of the teacher. Platonism and Buddhism are 
alike called to the support of this theory 
of the mind as coming mature into the world, 
its infancy being apparent only in the tem- 
porary slumber of its inner consciousness. 
But it is not necessary to accept the theory 
of the soul's preexistence in order to admit 
that the mind has a real substance that is the 
subject of education; and we are not com- 
pelled to call Wordsworth a Platonist be- 
cause he wrote those wise and beautiful lines: 

Not in entire fbrgedlilness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

The true solution of the question is pre- 
sented in Swedenborg's doctrine of ''re- 
mains," and of the mind or soul of man as 
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being itself not life but a form recipient of 
life. This life-substance is itself divine and 
a constant inflowing from the infinite divine 
source; but it is finited, varied, and individ- 
ualized according to the form of the recip- 
ient; and the mental receptacles are them- 
selves preformed by hereditary conditions 
as well as capable of continual reformation 
by education. The divine life flowing 
down into the mental receptacles becomes 
the child's individual life only in the awak- 
ening of the child's consciousness and intel- 
lectual self-activity. This is what Sweden- 
borg calls the '< appropriation of life." It 
is this too whereby the proprium or self- 
hood of each human being is formed. The 
foundation of the self — the ego — lies in this 
inflowing of the divine life into the recip- 
ient forms of the conscious human mind. 

What the contents are of this first awak- 
ing human mind ; what divine inflowings 
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there must be into all the orderly and nat- 
ural recipient forms, as well as into all 
innocent and beautiful forms which human 
culture can afford — this vast mystery is em- 
braced in that which Swedenborg called 
** remains," as if referring to a certain divine 
and supreme nature that remains in every 
human being throughout his entire existence 
like an imperishable birthmark entitling 
him to a final recognition in the Father's 
house. Of this I treat a little more at length 
in another chapter; here I wish only to call 
attention to this doctrine of life as an influx 
from the Divine into the human mind, and 
of the mind of the little child as being the 
immediate receptacle of stores of life from 
the highest heavens, while yet the mind it- 
self has not preexisted but is now an abso- 
lutely new individual creature. 

With this doctrine in view, of the divine 
inflowing into the infantile mind, we are 
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now prepared to approach the most sacred 
and the most subtle of all the mysteries of 
human education^ namely^ that of the divine 
descent and the mind's ascent by discrete 
degrees as simultaneous and coordinate proc- 
esses, so that in the degree that God descends 
into the human mind and life, and pervades 
man from within outwardly, or from above 
downward, just so does man ascend heaven- 
ward and Godward, rising from the mere 
sensuous reception of life to the intellectual, 
the rational, the moral, and the spiritual 
reception, until at length he becomes the 
angelic form itself, the immortal inmate of 
the house eternal in the heavens. 

That man can rise from the sensuous de- 
gree into the higher degrees of life is because 
the Divine has already descended into the 
sensuous degree of the child's mind and is 
there with the potency of all future growth. 

It is only a partial truth that the mental 
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and moral education of the child is a prep- 
aration for his later spiritual and religious 
development as a man. In reality the spir- 
ituaU nay» even <the celestial element is at 
the basis of all education into real manhood. 
Heaven and the divine influences that give 
man spiritual life are most near and are 
pressing in most powerfully during even 
these years of infancy , while there are so 
few barriers to obstruct. These influences 
do not become a part of the child's life in 
the sense of being as yet his proprium, his 
selfhood, but they constitute a store of heav- 
enly forces capable of being preserved and 
guarded for gradual appropriation in later 
life as the individual frtt will and rational 
reflection call them forth. 

Thus these divine inflowings into the 
little child's mind are there with all their 
heavenly splendor, their elemental power, 
their creative and imaginative force, but as 
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yet wrapped in the swaddling-clothes of the 
most external sensuous life. The heaven's 
widest expanse is there where the little child 
has hardly more than become aware of the 
existence of earth's space. 

The child's mind is like a house in three 
storeys. The basement is where the body's 
sustenance is the main concern^ in kitchen 
and dining and furnace rooms. Above, there is 
the library and the social living-room, with 
food for the mind's culture, and opportunity 
for the exercise of mutual love. Highest of 
all is the storey where the windows look 
out upon the heavens' unobstructed blue, 
where are the chambers for silent meditation 
and for sleeping. Here is the nearest approach 
to heaven in so far as man's committal of 
his selfhood into the guardianship of divine 
love, in sleep, is the avenue of a perpetual res- 
toration of the spiritual forces of life. Seeing 
in man's nature the trinal division into will, 
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intellect, and sense, we may regard the up- 
permost storey as the will of man, which is 
the receptacle of the affections of good from 
the Lord, and so the means of perpetual 
revivification. In its chambers new lives 
are born from the chaste embrace of the 
partners of the heavenly marriage — Good- 
ness and Truth. The descent of the divine 
life, as consciously experienced by man, is 
through the affections of the will, down into 
the plane of the intellect, or the storey of 
the library and the parlor, into the plane of 
the body and its sensuous life, that is, its ap- 
petites, its physical duties, its actual com- 
ing in and going out among men. But while 
the descent is thus in successive order as ex- 
perienced by man, the divine immanence 
itself is simultaneous in all the degrees of 
life. End, cause, and effect succeed in the 
order of before and after in time and in the 
contemplation of man; but in the Divine they 
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are simultaneous with the Infinite; eternity 
is an eternal now. The whole structure of 
the house is in the foundations; and man 
himself in all his angelic and immortal beauty 
and glory is <' curiously wrought in the low- 
est parts of the earth." So the child is the 
unconscious abode of the Divine in all de- 
grees simultaneously, while the man exhibits 
these degrees in their successive formation. 
Even the human household knows in a 
crude way the truth of this in the event of 
the birth of every little child that comes into 
it. For the moment the little life takes all 
under its sway; from kitchen to library , par- 
lor, and chambers the subtle sphere of a 
certain divine presence and control is felt; 
whatever else may be passed by and slighted 
as conventional and commonplace, at this 
coming, at least, all the world is for a mo- 
ment hushed in reverent silence and awe, as 
if at a new divine entrance into the world! 
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The life of the lowest storey, or the base- 
menty is the sensuous life, whether in the 
child or man. Into the child's wakefulness 
of sense but slumber of mental powers the 
Divine flows, as it flows into all elementary 
forms of creation, into the mineral, the plant, 
and the lower animals — a complete and or- 
derly life with all its heavenly potency, as yet 
unobstructed by any voluntary self-will or 
rational questionings. It is more complete 
than the inflow of life into the lower forms, 
because in the human form the Divine itself 
finds its own reflection, its own image. And 
life here is, as it were, all God's, and none, 
as yet, of the child's own. To make it the 
child's own life, the child's self-activity must 
be awakened, since in this the egc, the indi- 
vidual ownhood, of man's life begins. In this 
plane of sensuous consciousness, therefore, 
the process of education begins, and life 
which has really descended from above and 
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lies there embedded in all its heavenly treas- 
ure and beauty seems now rather to utterly 
ignore itself and to be as if it were not. It 
seems now to enter froiii without instead of 
from within; and so the child with the taking 
of its breath and food begins to absorb its 
impressions from the outer world. But in 
reality every such impress on the sensitive 
mind becomes a new form in which the 
inner life is taking on its expression in the 
individuality of the growing child. 

From the impressions of infancy, includ- 
ing all the tender caressings of mother-love 
and all the delights of sound and sight, the 
mind progresses into the acquirement of 
knowledge in youth and the awakening of 
reasoning power. With the exercise of 
freedom and rationality in the maturing 
youth the true individuality is formed, and 
in the ** wisdom and stature '' of the full- 
grown man or woman the divine inflowing 
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seems to have yielded entirely its place to 
the life as formed from without, to the 
mind such as education or the circumstances 
of this world have made it. Even the 
Divine consents to have Itself called by man 
the creature of his own reason. 

It is on this intellectual and rational 
plane — the second storey of our mental 
house — that the real development of char- 
acter begins in the voluntary and rational 
acceptance on man's part of the divine life. 
The care and guardianship and guidance of 
parent and teacher give place now to the 
youth's self-control of the formative forces 
about and within him. In the rejection of 
evil and the performance of the uses of 
human society, from the motives of unself- 
ish love under the recognized obligations of 
a divine law, the spiritual life in man be- 
gins. This is the period of temptation and 
conflict, of the ** forty years" in the wil- 
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derness and the ** forty days " in the desert^ 
whereby the human soul is brought to hun- 
ger for the manna from heaven and the 
ministrations of angels. From this time 
on, life itself becomes the educator, and man 
in his daily conduct and the formation, by 
voluntary choice, of his ruling loves and 
principles becomes the maker of his own 
future and immortal destiny. 

The growth of the human soul thence- 
forward is into the plane of a still higher 
receptivity and more perfect freedom, 
which I have likened to the uppermost 
storey of our mental habitation. This is 
where the divine inflowings of good are re- 
ceived no longer as the categorical impera- 
tive — the ** I ought •* of duty — but as the 
spontaneous motives of the will itself, most 
free then because of its conformity with 
the divine and universal will, which seeks 
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the utmost good to all. This is not, as 
some have taught, the quiescence of the 
human will in its absorption into the Divine; 
it is rather the most intense activity of in- 
dividual freedom accompanied with the 
most perfect satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness of this freedom as the freedom of one's 
own life in harmony with the perfect will 
of God. In the harmony of sounds the 
individual notes are never lost ; the perfec- 
tion of the harmony consists only in their 
being preserved each in its individual quality. 
In this high attainment of union with God 
life has reached its goal, and that which 
has descended from the Divine by direct 
immediate inflowing into the, as yet, only 
sensuous consciousness of the new-born 
child has, by these stages of awakening, 
come into the fullest individual realization 
and become a soul capable of loving and 
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believing in God and a partaker of immor- 
tality.* 

But during all this process the sensuous 
plane, because the lowest and outermost 
plane, has remained that in which all the 
inner planes of life find their exercise, their 
use, and their delight ; for this plane is 
the plane of all mutual intercourse and 
so of all social uses and duties. 

It is for this reason that the ** storing of 
remains," as Swedenborg calls it, takes place 
among the formative years of infancy and 
early childhood ; since it is not only in this 
period that the mind is not obstructed with 
other self-derived motives and thoughts, 
but the very physical organization itself is 
during this time sensitive to all impressions 

* ** Man,** says Swedenborg, *' is so created that as 
to his internal he cannot die ; fw he is capable of be- 
lieving in God and also of loving God, and thus of be- 
ing conjoined to God by faith and love ; and to be 
conj(uned to God is to live to eternity.** *^ Heavenly 
Doctrine,** 223. 
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and thus receptive of forms of order, of 
truth, and of harmony as in no other period 
of the body's growth. It is while the 
heavenly forces from within are pressing 
most abundantly that the receptive forms 
from nature and education are put on most 
readily. Thus the highest and the lowest 
degrees of human life seem to be developed 
simultaneously in the child, and the educa- 
tional force would seem to find no such ef- 
fective application as here. Constantly 
down to this basement storey must man de- 
scend in all the later ascents of his life for 
the living food stored there during this time 
of the divine indwelling in his house. It 
is true that the real entrance of God into 
man's individual life as a spiritual man is 
not from the street-door. It is only from 
within, and from above. It is there al- 
ways, at the door of man's inmost will, his 
deepest motives, that the Spirit ^< stands at 
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the door and knocks.'' But the admission 
He seeks is admission from the heart down 
and out into the thoughts of the intellect 
and reason and thence down and out into 
free and rational conduct in the deeds of 
the body on the common plane of this 
every-day world. 

And it is because all ''power is in ulti- 
mates," to use Swedenborg's phrase, and 
because all ends are only actualized in ef- 
fects, that the fulcrum of human endeavor 
for good and for progress must be found 
in the lowest or ultimate plane of life, that 
of the body — its senses, its activity. It is 
from the ground floor of the house that 
man goes out daily upon his ** walk of life." 
It is here too, even, that the Lord of hosts 
wilj **make the place of his feet glorious." 
In the life of the child, therefore, where 
the activities within are those most inno- 
cent and heavenly, while those without are 
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the most sensuous and ultimate, there is the 

basis of the true upbuilding of the human 

into the angelic form, and so of human 

society and the State into the City of God. 

The processes of divine descent and 

human ascent are coordinate and simulta- 

neousy because it is in just the degree that 

man, through the doors opening from below 

and without, through the senses upward into 

knowledge, reason, faith, and love, strives 

unto the perfect union with the Divine, that 

God, entering from within, descends through 

will, faith, and action into his whole life and 

conduct and makes the man a new creature 
I 

born from above. What with man is bitter 
struggle and resistance in the body, is with 
God the silent movement of deep heavenly 
currents of love and providential guidance. 
Where man by his struggle puts off an evil 
from his actual conduct, God from within 
implants a good affection in its place. 
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And so it remains forever true that ** in 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth," and that just as in the first 
finite form of material creation there lies 
the potency of the development of all future 
worlds, so in the mind of the new-born 
child there dwells the potency of the 
future man and angel. This indwelling is 
the immediate immanence of God in every 
thing proceeding from and formed by him ; 
it is as yet life not individualized into the 
perfect form of man or angel, but seeking 
this individualization. 

This, then, is that which it is the sacred 
duty of the educator to **draw forth," and 
which may well claim the reverent and ten- 
der touch of the kindergartner in the first 
handling. So much of the future form will 
depend on this earliest moulding! Not only 
the quality but the ccfmpleteness of the in- 
dividual, will depend largely on the forms 
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here afforded to the inflowing life. Forms 
of affection, forms of thought, forms of im- 
agination and hence of creation, forms of 
speech, forms of behaviour, forms of work, 
forms of recreation and delight, forms of 
reverence and worship — all these may find 
their beginning in the little world of the 
kindergarten ; and here may begin the 
child's training for spiritual knighthood and 
for heavenly citizenship. 
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** Thine eyes did see my substance, yet 

BEING UNPERFECT; AND IN THY BOOK ALL MY 
MEMBERS WERE WRITTEN, WHICH IN CONTIN- 
UANCE WERE FASHIONED, WHEN AS YET THERE 
WAS NONE OF THEM.** 

— Psalm cxxxix. i6. 



VI. 
INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION. 

THE process of developing the human 
individuality through education and the 
experience of mature life, is parallel to the 
whole process of evolution in nature and 
man. It is a process of the continued self- 
abnegation of the Divine in its apparent 
withdrawing from its realm of complete con- 
trol to make room for the self-activity and 
the rational freedom of the only image of 
God — the human mind. 

In the lowest stages of evolution the help- 
less and purposeless atom lies absolutely sub- 
ject to the divine cosmic force. The only 
freedom is that of the divine Creator. Nature 
knows only necessity and its law; or, express- 
ing it more truly, the seeming necessity of 
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nature is the indwelling of absolute divine 
freedom in matter with no self-active resist- 
ance save that of sheer limitation and inertia. 
Likewise, in the evolution of man the mind 
of the infant is only there at first a helpless 
and purposeless thing, to be moved and 
formed by others than itself, with no will 
and no freedom of its own. 

In the progressive stages of evolution in 
nature the sway of divine freedom yields 
more and more to the spontaneity of the 
created subject. For some divine, far-oiF 
purpose of good the Creator begins a great 
self-sacrifice from the foundations of the 
world. More and more he endows his crea- 
tures with freedom of motion, of assimilation, 
of development and propagation. In the 
highest type of brute animals freedom is 
exercised according to the law of instinct or 
the '* science of the affections " in a manner 
80 closely resembling rational action as to be 
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mistaken for rational freedom itself. It is in 
fact the most rational freedom, but it is God's 
rationality impressed on the brute nature in 
the form of unthinking instinct. It is only 
in man that the exercise of will according to 
reason becomes absolutely free, and the abne- 
gation of Deity seems to be complete. The 
Son of man gives himself for the redemption 
of the world out of nature into spirit. The 
living of the Father is divided between his 
sons. 

Similar to the progress in natural evolu- 
tion, where necessity gives way more and 
more to the semblances, and at last to the 
reality of freedom, is the evolution that goes 
on in the education of the child. The prog- 
ress in education is that of the putting off of 
the control of necessity and the putting on of 
the free will of the individual. Every choice 
involves an exercise of free will. Every 
choice affords an opportunity for the exercise 
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of intelligence in the choice; thus for the ac- 
tivity of the thinking and observing with that 
of the will power. Every choice in moral 
action involves the exercise of reason, in the 
recognition of the permanent in distinction 
from the momentary good. Every choice 
in social action involves an exercise of reason 
in the recognition of the abstract right, or 
the good of the whole, in distinction from 
the good of self alone. Thus in moral and 
social conduct is attained an exercise of free- 
dom according to reason, wherein divine 
control seems absolutely withdrawn, and in 
its place appears the man as the master of his 
own destiny and even of that of the race. 
And such is the man whose uncompelled and 
most free love and allegiance alone can satisfy 
the love of a Divine Creator. It is for the 
prodigal afar off that the Father's love most 
yearns. Only from this freedom, for which 
the Divine has abnegated its own control, 
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can arise the love and worship in which all 
creation reciprocates the love of the Cre- 
ator. 

It is in society that man attains the exer- 
cise of the highest freedom, because this is 
in accordance with the highest exercise of 
reason — the recognition of the universal law 
of the good and of the right as superior to 
all laws prompted by self-love. A factor in 
evolution which has been entirely overlooked 
by many of the opponents of this theory, 
who would identify evolution with the law 
of natural selection alone, and which has by 
evolutionists themselves received too little 
recognition, is that of the control of environ- 
ment. In this there is displayed the same 
progress in freedom which marks the evolu- 
tion of the subject itself. In the elementary 
and the mineral kingdoms there is freedom 
neither in the atom nor in its environment. 
All is governed by what we call the necessity 
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of tke cosmic force. In plant life there is 
not only a kind of freedom of motion and 
assimilation, but a semblance of the control 
of the environment, as in the flower seeking 
the sunlight, the preservation of moisture, 
and the protection of the fruit hy shade, and 
the enrichment of the soil by the shedding 
of leaves. In the animal world a still greater 
freedom is displayed in the seeking of food, 
in the building of shelter, and in the foster- 
ing of the young. Now this freedom of the 
environment finds its highest exhibition in 
the power and art of human education, 
whereby it is possible to control and to create 
at will the environment not only of the body 
but of the mind. In society this becomes 
for each man not only the power of self- 
control but also of the control of the welfare 
of the whole community. And nowhere is 
this freedom more vitally and consequentially 
exercised than by the kindergartner in creat- 
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ing the environment of the opening mind 
of the little child. 

And yet at the attainment, through evolu- 
tion of both subject and environment, of the 
highest plane of development — the per- 
fected society, or the kingdom of God — this 
life of perfect individual freedom is found to 
be only the final unfolding of the essential 
freedom which lay involved in the soul germ 
of the child's life. So is all evolution only 
the unfolding in more and more individual 
forms of that divine life which first involved 
itself in a created world. Nothing is evolved 
but what was once involved. Naught comes 
out of matter but what was first, in a divine 
immanent potency, already there at the be- 
ginning; and naught comes out of man or 
angel but that divine life which lies com- 
pletely involved in the beginning of every 
new-born soul. 

And this is what is divinely prefigured in 
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the vision which Jacob had of a ladder set 
up on the earth, whereon were angels ascend- 
ing and descending, and above it stood the 
Lord (Gen. xxviii. 12), and by the words 
of our Lord: — 

" No man hath ascended up into heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man which is in heaven." (John 

111. 13.) 
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" When Israel was a child I loved 

him, and have called my son out of 

Egypt." 

— Hosea xi, i. 



VII. 

SWEDENBORG AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF REMAINS. 

WE have traced in the theories and 
methods of education, from that of 
the youthful monk and knight to that of the 
citizen, a progress from external to internal 
means, from imparting from without to 
developing from within. 

The old idea was to ignore the man 
within in the effort to put upon him an ar- 
tificial or second nature arbitrarily, and even 
by discipline and force. 

The other, the modern, idea is that of 
leading forth {e-ducere) those principles of 
the angel-man concealed in every human be- 
ing born into the world, into conscious ac- 
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tivity and permanent individual character. 
The means by which this is accomplished 
hecome plainly intelligible by the psycho- 
logical law: the aiFections of good flowing in 
from the Divine into the human soul, seek 
truths as the forms of their own activity; 
that is, ^s forms of use , since the Divine love 
or affection is itself in ultimates, the affec^ 
tion of use. 

But there still remains to be told wherein 
lies the mightiest of all the forces of the 
kindergarten, and the weightiest of all rea- 
sons for its adoption as a vital feature in our 
educational system, whether in church or 
day-school. This is its essentially religious 
mission. 

By the religious mission of the kinder- 
garten, I do not mean the teaching of for- 
mal doctrine, religious or otherwise, but 
rather as the nourishing of those universal 
religious impressions and affections which 
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lie at the base of all unifying knowledge 
and so of true human society. 

This is truly the mother's duty; but it 
comes, in the disordered state of our civili- 
zation, to repair the loss, which so many 
children and so many homes must suffer, of 
the true function of motherhood, whether 
this privation comes through the stress of 
poverty that drives mothers from their 
homes to work outside, or from the more 
cruel stress of worldliness that, like thorns 
in the field, kills out the instincts and the 
conscience of mothers, or, finally, from 
such mistaken notions of woman's vocation 
as would leave little children orphans and 
involuntary martyrs to the cause of some 
so-called higher culture or larger public 
sphere. 

The religious function of the kindergar- 
ten is explained in the doctrine of ** re- 
mains," which is, in brief, as follows: — 
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1 . Man is not /(fe, but is a recipient of life; 
and all life is according to reception, 

2. Man's life is not imparted once for 
all at the single instant of conception or 
birth, but is being constantly received by 
him from the One Infinite Source. 

3. The forms into which this life is 
received are mental as well as corpo- 
real. 

4. The forms earliest receptive of 'the 
inflowing life control and modify all subse- 
quent reception. 

5. The forms earliest receptive of life, 
while characterized by the least hereditary 
selfhood, afford the least opposition to the 
affections of the good and the true — flow- 
ing in from the Divine. 

6. The prolonged infancy and adoles- 
cence of the human child afford a period 
of elasticity, in the receptive forms, which 
may be availed of in determining the fixed 
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forms and so the fixed character of the 
adult. 

All life is from God, the only Good and 
Wise; but according to the forms into 
which life flows and the manner in which 
it is exercised or put forth into use in man's 
self-activity, does it become good or bad, 
happy or unhappy, heavenly or infernal, in 
the individual, and through him in others. 
The forming of these inmost vessels for 
the reception of life begins even before 
birth, in what is called the heredity or in- 
herited dispositions of the child. These 
are both good and evil. After birth and in 
the early years of infancy, especially during 
the first seven years — which are the limits 
of the kindergarten age — the vessels are 
constantly forming for the reception and 
moulding of the inflowing life. Forms of 
truth and of use and of beauty will offer 
themselves to the good heavenly affections 
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of life from the Lord, and while unob- 
structed by false reasonings or by confirmed 
evil disposition, these will take permanent 
shape in the spiritual nature of the growing 
child. From the earliest age the angel-man 
will be growing into life and activity, and 
will be preparing to become truly a heavenly 
force, or, as Swedenborg terms it, " a charity 
in form,'' in the society of which he is to 
become a part in the world. 

The importance of this earliest stage of 
education lies in the nearness of heaven and 
the unobstructed flow of angelic influences 
into the as yet innocent and unresisting soul. 
Here is the opportunity for the gardener or 
"the sower" to sow now, early in the morn- 
ing, the good seed in the field; for the days 
will soon enough come — "after the wheat 
is sprung up then will appear the tares 
also" — when all the instincts of inherited 
evil from an untold line of ancestors will 
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also awake and present their forms of the false, 
the selfish, the cruel, the deformed and vile, 
to be quickened by exercise into evil delight. 
With this accumulation of inherited evil in- 
stincts or predispositions, what would man 
become if left to himself, or, as the Buddhist 
would say, to Karma, the merciless law ac- 
cording to which man is the doomed creature 
of the past and can only effect his escape 
from the fetters of inherited character 
through the path of suffering, annihilation, 
and death? To oppose this strong tendency 
of inherited evil into which every one is 
born, the divine Creator, both before and 
after the child's birth, stores up affections of 
good and of truth — the elements of the 
heavenly or truly human life, and that which 
we may call the angel-child born within. 
These stores of divine affection thus laid up 
in the new-born human mind are to remain 
through life; that is,after the mature life is de- 
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veloped and all the evil dispositions and their 
alluring falsities come into play. This heav- 
enly nature stored up in infancy by the 
Creator is called therefore the ** remains" 
in man of a divine likeness ever being re- 
stored to each new-born soul, which shall 
be present to overcome the inherited evil 
nature, so far as man in bis free will and ra- 
tionality, that is, from his individual self- 
activity, shall in later life summon these 
forces into action. 

These *< remains " are the corn laid up by 
Joseph in Egypt to meet the years of famine 
which are coming to every growing child in 
the maturer life. They consist, strictly 
speaking, of those afiections for the good 
which belong to the love, or the divine life 
itself, which flows into the inmost soul of 
every man; but they are preserved in con- 
sciousness and in the memory in the degree 
that they take on some forms of truth, o{ beauty, 
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and use, in the self-activity of the child* s mind. 
It is by appropriation that these affections, 
pure from their divine source, become a part 
of the child's moral life; and appropriation 
is by the child's self-activity in observation, 
exercise, use, and the accompanying delight. 
These forms of truth, beauty, and use by 
which the pure affections are to enter into 
the child's self-activity, are therefore of the 
highest necessity to every human being. 
They are afforded to all children, even to 
those born amid the most wretched surround- 
ings, by the divine provisions for the child 
in nature itself, — in the mother's love and 
nourishment; in the fondling and petting and 
all the tender communications by which the 
storge, or parental love, finds its high ex- 
pression; but especially are they fostered and 
preserved through the near presence and 
constant guardianship of celestial angels, 
who during these innocent years of unde- 
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veloped evil can be very close to little chil- 
dren.^ But besides this common heritage of 
all children, secured by nature itself and 
protected by heaven, much may be done by 
human instrumentality, especially in supply- 
ing the normal mother-nurture where this 
is defective or wholly wanting. These 
''remains,'' or stores of angelic life, in the 
little child may be increased, and to an in- 
definite extent, by the provisions made for the 
child's education; and it is here that the great 
and solemn function of the kindergarten 
comes in. Here its true character and 
mission appears as the guardian angel of 
society. 

This guardian angel, I repeat, should be 
and is, primarily, the mother of the child, 
herself, so far as she is a true mother, and 



"^See Matthew xviii. lo : *<In heaven their 
angek do always behold the face of my Father in 
heaven.** 
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so far as she can perform all her motherly 
duties; but there are many things that can 
be done by art, by a careful kindergarten 
method of "mother-play" and ** mother- 
songs," and yet that can be enjoyed by 
children in comparatively few homes, even 
where the mothers are most devoted. The 
society of other children is needed. Little 
mutual acts of service and of kindness can 
be done in a company of childrem which the 
solitary child would miss. The senses of 
the child can be appealed to and exercised 
in a healthy and orderly course of develop- 
ment about which many loving mothers are 
wholly ignorant, not to speak of the violation 
often done to nature's laws through mistaken 
indulgence or misplaced attention. In a 
word, a love for the good, the true, and 
the beautiful — all united in a love of doing 
good and of being kind and giving delight to 
others because God is doing this alto ay for us 
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— can be awakened by the methods of the 
kindergarten in all children, and so the needs 
which all children alike feel can be supplied 
with a certainty impossible where all is 
left to the accident of family circumstances 
in the several homes. 

Meanwhile, the minds of the children are 
developing, freely and happily, because all 
the forms given to them — the ** gifts," so 
called, and plays and songs — all are exer- 
cises of their affections and not of their memory 
alone. All appeal to affection in them, and 
the affections called forth by these forms,are 
all good, wholesome, and human. 

One need only think, by way of contrast, 
of the affections that are stimulated and fos- 
tered by the appeals from bad, unsightly, 
and vicious surroundings, the spheres of 
worldly selfishness, greed, pride, and deceit, 
and of the character that will be formed 
accordingly in the child which is left mainly 
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to these during the critical formative years, 
and the importance of the kindergarten as a 
means of social reform becomes apparent. 

Some of Swedenborg's definitions of ** re- 
mains" are as follows: — 

By ** remains," generally speaking, is to 
be understood whatever is of the Lord in 
man. They are knowledges of truth and 
good, upon which the mercy of the Lord 
operates. They are all that man possesses 
of innocence, of charity, of mercy, and of 
the truths of faith, with which he has been 
imbued from his infancy. They are affec- 
tions of good and truth in the internal man 
by which the Divine flows in and operates 
against lusts and falsities in the external man; 
and hence arise temptations. 

The first ** remains" are states of inno- 
cence and the good of love given in infancy; 
the second state is that of introduction by 
knowledges.* 

Finally, it should be understood that '* re- 
mains " are not the child's regeneration. 

^See Swedenborg*8 '< Arcana Coelestia,** 8, 19, 
661, 1050, 1548, 2280. 
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The kindergarten is no system of religious 
forcing or of premature spiritual culture. It 
is the very reverse of this. It recognizes 
the true conversion or spiritual change in 
man's life as that which must come from his 
own rational and free action; but in order 
that man may possess the ability to choose^ 
he must have that to choose from, or choose 
between. Herein is the great distinction 
between the Christian doctrine of freedom 
and the Hindu Karma, Life is more than 
the mere punishment of past sins by the in- 
evitable law of reaction. Man is always di- 
vinely provided anew with a store of good 
and of truth to choose from whenever he 
wills; and the laying up of this store, this 
outfit for the future exercise of freedom, and 
so for the future regeneration in freedom, is 
provided in infancy, because then is the 
child's mind as yet unoccupied by voluntary 
and confirmed evil. 
loo 
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Hence we arc instructed: — 

By '' remains " is meant all that man re- 
ceives from the Lord before regeneration in 
order to prepare him; hence all by which he 
is regenerated.* 

It is thus that Swedenborg explains the 
true relation of the state of infancy to the 
states of mature life: it is the state of a divine 
outfitting or equipment of man for the future 
warfare of the church militant and the future 
citizenship in the kingdom of heaven. He 
reveals herein the real value of the kinder- 
garten as an instrumentality providentially 
established for the implanting and the in- 
crease of the stores of** remains " on which 
man may draw in time of need. 

At the very time that a distracting and 
multifold life of the world is depriving so 
many children of the motherly training a 
more normal state of society would afford 

* A. C, 2636. 
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them, and that the secularizing of the public 
schools has left children largely without any 
religious culture through those channels, the 
kindergarten is coming in to supply the great 
need of the hour — to preserve with a 
mother's tenderness and care that '' heaven 
that lies about us in our infancy," and to lay 
the principles of a heavenly manhood at the 
basis of all our civil and moral culture. 
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** And Jesus called a little child unto 
him9 and set him in the midst of them." 

— St. Matt, x'uiii. 2, 



VIII. 
THE DIVINE KINDERGARTNER. 

ANY serious attempt to grasp the full 
significance of the kindergarten as a 
moral instrumentality, or to view it in its 
historic development, would be gravely de- 
fective should it omit to mention, however 
inadequately, the supreme example and en- 
dorsement of this method of teaching af- 
forded in the New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour. 

Indeed, the whole volume of the sacred 
Scriptures of our own and of other relig- 
ions, even the possibility of Revelation it- 
self, is based on the principle of the para- 
ble,* or of teaching by objects and symbols, 

* See Ps. Ixxviii. 2. St. Matt. xiii. 34. 
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which is at the root of the kindergarten 
method. And what are all men and women 
but children placed in a world of phenomena 
to learn, as in a vast kindergarten, in ways 
adapted to their sensuous and feeble appre- 
hension, some of the revelations of infinite 
Love and Wisdom? 

Not only does the New Testament teem 
with simple and beautiful object-lessons 
which must ever remain the ideal standards 
for all true kindergarten teaching, but our 
Saviour places the child in its true position 
as a moral element in the total of human 
society. Through the innocence of the 
child, divine inflowings may be perpetually 
given to the race ; and these gifts need only 
the voluntary acceptance and the nurturing 
of man to become an ever-growing force 
against the destructive agency of the accumu- 
lated evil of the past. 

Two object-lessons used by our Saviour 
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must ever tower above all others in sublim- 
ity of meaning and in moral power. One 
is that wherein "Jesus called a little child 
unto him, and set him in the midst of them 
and said. Verily I say unto you. Except ye 
be converted and become as little children ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven."* 

What is this *' child set in the midst" 
but the sacredness and receptive innocence 
of the infantile mind as the perpetually or- 
dained means of human restoration? And 
what is that humility of the Jittle child which 
is the greatest thing in heaven but that prime 
essential of the human race at all times, 
a mind free from the conceit and cunning of 
self-love, and open to fresh inspirations from 



*St. Matt. xTiii. 2-4. 
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the Divine? Like the body*8 need of nightly 
recurring sleep is the race's need of the self- 
yielding and innocent receptivity of the in- 
fimtile period of life. It is then that the fair 
forms of the good and the beautiful are re- 
ceived with avidity as the vessels of the 
growing mind; and these become an image 
that remains, a heavenly reminiscence of 
auroral glory, a prophecy of a high estate to 
come, of which the mature mind can never 
be wholly forgetful even in its darkest days 
and severest trials. Indeed, they afford 
the fulcrum of resistance, which makes 
possible the spiritual conflict, the ability to 
endure, which differentiates man from all 
other creatures. Therefore, as Swedenborg 
says in the passage quoted in the previous 
chapter, ** Hence arise temptations. " 

The other great object-lesson of supreme 
importance in the New Testament is that 
wherein Jesus said: "Destroy this temple, 
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and in three days I will build it up. . . . 
But he spake of the temple of his body." 

The destruction of the temple marked 
the turning-point in the civil as well as the 
religious history of the world. In this simile 
is gathered up the inmost experience of the 
human race in all past and in all future time. 
The temple is the great symbol of the objec- 
tive presence of the Divine with men in all 
the means which have made worship possi- 
ble. It constitutes the abiding, central 
theme of the Christian Scriptures, from the 
ark and the altar of Noah, the tabernacle of 
the Exodus, the Lord's House of King Solo- 
mon, and the doomed temple of Herod, to 
the descending city of God in the Apoca- 
lypse, wherein the prophet saw no temple, 
*' for the Lord God Almighty is the temple 
of it." The real temple all this while, in 
ages past and to come, is the << temple of 
His Body " — the Divine Humanity of the 
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glorious Christ, in whom the Divine is made 
objectively visible to man, and through 
whose recognition and worship the taber> 
nacle of God is forevermore with man. 
The destruction of the temple and the rais- 
ing it up is the perpetual decay and rejec- 
tion of the falsities of appearances, and the 
putting on more and more of the divine real- 
ities imparted to the spiritual mind that over- 
comes its evils in the strength of Him who 
has overcome the world. The materials for 
the rearing of the new temple are the divine 
** remains ** implanted in every numan child, 
awaiting the hand and the art of the builder, 
as the man, in the freedom and rationality of 
mature life, shall out of them build in his 
character **a temple of the Holy Ghost." 

The doctrine of *' remains " itself finds its 
most perfect and authoritative declaration in 
the divine parable of the Wheat and the 
Tares. Here, as in the parable of the sower, 
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the mind is likened to a garden; and there- 
fore the kindergarten is not only the appli- 
cation of the principle taught by our Saviour 
nineteen centuries ago, but even received its 
name from Him when He said, " The field 
is the world." 

In this parable of the Wheat and the 
Tares, every important moral principle for 
which the kindergarten stands is explicitly 
outlined, but inmost of all and the key to all is 
the doctrine of ** remains. " The good seed 
are sown in the field, notwithstanding the en- 
emy sows his there also while men sleep, 
and goes his way. The non-appearance of 
inherited evil in little children is not proof 
that it is not there. Nevertheless, the good 
seed has now not only its hour for being 
sown, but for springing up and bearing fruit. 
After this will appear the tares also. 
The presence of the wheat with the tares 
constitutes the conflict of the souFs life. 
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'*Let both grow together." But had the 
sowing of the good seed been deferred until 
the tares had got well grown, then there 
would be a field of tares only. Such a field 
we may believe it is permitted by the Heav- 
enly Father that no human soul shall be. 
What are the divine provisions for the sow- 
ing of some good seed, the implanting of 
some holy and saving remains in every 
child born into the world, we may dimly 
surmise; but among the human instrumen- 
talities whereby the "sower soweth the 
word" in these important earliest hours 
before the turmoil of the full day is come, 
and so a growth is made possible which shall 
withstand the encroachments of whatever 
evil heredity and at length be fit for the 
gathering into heavenly garners, the kinder- 
garten must ever be reckoned among the 
most important. 
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APPENDIX I. 

DR. W. T. HARRIS, in his comparison of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel,* says: — 

Pestalozzi^s idea was immediate percep- 
tion, or the sense of things. Immediate per- 
ception arouses self-activity, and this is Froe- 
bePs word. 

FroebePs moral effort was to develop self- 
hood and repress selfishness. 

Pe^alozzi has piety of the heart. 

Froebel has piety of the intellect. To him 
God is infinite reason. The power of FroebePs 
system lies in his philosophical view of the 
world, that is, his seeing the world in its unity. 



APPENDIX II.— PESTALOZZI. 

THE Rev. R. H. Quick, in his introduction 
to «« Pestalozzi: Life and Work" (by 
Roger de Guimps, 1 890), says that " Rousseau 



* See Introduction to Hailmann^s translation of Froe- 
bel*t "Education of Man.*' 
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was a voice and nothing else; Pestalozzi taught 
by his life.'' 

The leading idea with Pestalozzi was <<sense- 
impression,^* hence object-teachings or teach- 
ing by << things, not words." This method 
has been generally adopted in France since the 
Exhibition of 1878. 

Pestalozzi laid the foundation of the civil 
education in religion. He traced the virtue 
and strength of a people to their belief in the 
Fatherhood of God; he saw in unbelief the 
severance of all the bonds of society. 

** The essential principle of education is not 
teaching; it is love.^* 

<<The child lives and believes before it 
thinks and acts.** 

The principles of Pestalozzi are thus summed 
up by Morf in his ** Contributions to Pesta- 
lozzi*s Biography " i — 

I. Instruction based on experience. 
II. Experience connected with language. 

III. Learning is not judging and critici- 

zing. 

IV. Instruction begins with the simplest, 

and is carried on according to the 
development of the child. 
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V. Instruction not to go ahead of attain- 
ment. 
VI. Instruction follows the path of develop- 
ment, not that of lecturing. 
VII. The sacredness of the child* s individual- 

Ity. 
VIII. Not to acquire knowledge, but to de- 
velop mental power. 
IX. With knowledge must come power; 

with information, skill. 
X. Intercourse between teacher and pupil 

to be based on love. 
XI. Instruction subordinated to education. 
XII. The ground of moral religious educa- 
tion lies in the relation of mother 
and child. 



APPENDIX III.— FROBBEL. 

Froebel's ** Education of Man " was pub- 
lished fourteen years before the first kindergar- 
ten was established (1840). His school at 
Keilhau was established in the year 181 7, with 
three teachers and six boys. The object he 
had in view was "not mere knowledge, but 
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free, self-active development from within.'** 
The following extracts from the << Education 
of Man*' afford an insight into the principal 
motives of Froebel's effort: — 

In all things reigns eternal law, based on the 
all-pervading, energetic, living, self-conscious, 
and hence eternal unity. This Unity is God. 
All things have come from the Divine Unity, 
from God, and have their origin in the Divine 
Unity, in God alone. 

Education consists in leading man as a 
thinking, intelligent being, growing into self- 
consciousness, to a pure and unsullied, con- 
scious and free, representation of the inner law 
of divine unity, and in teaching him ways and 
means thereto. 

The threefoldness of God and of man con- 
sists of unity, individuality, and diversity. 

Religion is the endeavor to raise into clear 
knowledge the feeling that originally the spir- 
itual self of man is one with God; to realize 
the unity with God which is founded on this 
clear knowledge, and^ to continue to live in 
this unity with God, serene and strong in every 
condition and relation of life. 
, If it were possible that a human being could 
be without religion, it would be impossible to 
give him religion. 



* Report of Commissioner 2Leh to the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, 1826. 
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If man acknowledges himself to be a child 
of God, and lives in accordance with this, he 
has the Christian religion, the religion of Jesus. 

We would be children of God and are not yet 
children of our fathers, of our parents! God is 
to be our Father, and we are so far from being 
tru<c- fathers to our children ! We would have 
an -msight into the Divine, and we leave un- 
heeded the human relations that lead to such 
insight. 

The Christian religion is the clear insight 
and conviction — and a life and conduct in 
full harmony and perfect accord with such 
insight and conviction — that the manifestation 
and the revelation of the eternal, living, self- 
existent Being of God must from its very 
nature be triune; that God manifests and reveals 
himself in his oneness as Creator, Preserver, 
Ruler, the Father of all things; that he mani- 
fests and reveals himself through a Man who 
absorbed his whole being in himself, in or 
through an only Being of supreme perfection, 
who was therefore his Son, his only begotten 
and first-born Son. In all the diversity of 
created things he continues to manifest and 
reveal himself as the One Life and Spirit, the 
Spirit of God; and he does all this ever as the 
One Living God.* 



*See Frocbcrs "Education of Man,'* p. 149. 
Translated by W. N. Hailmann. Appleton & Co. 
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APPENDIX IV. — ESTIMATES OF 
SWEDENBORG. 

As a moralist, Swedenborg is above all 
praise; as a naturalist, psychologist, and theo- 
logian, he has strong and varied claims on the 
gratitude and admiration of the professional 
and philosophical faculties. — S. T, Coleridge. 
** Literary Remains j'''* VoL w., p. 42 j. 

One of the missouriums and mastodons of 
literature, Swedenborg is not to be measured 
by whole colleges of ordinary scholars. No 
wonder that his depth of ethical wisdom should 
give him influence as a teacher! — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson f in ** Representative Men.'''' 

A man beautiful, lovable, and tragical to 
me, with many thoughts in him which, when 
I interpret them for myself, I find to belong 
to the high and perennial in human thought. 
— Thomas Carlyle. 

Swedenborg quarreled with no church j he 
set himself in opposition to no organized body. 
He was too catholic to found a sect. He spoke 
the truth entrusted to him, and left it to per- 
meate the lives and opinions of succeeding 
ages. His charity was broad as the ocean, 
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which rolls its waves on every shore. The 
most magnificent scholar of his age, he was at 
the same time the humblest Christian. — Dr. 
James John Garth fVilkinson, Introduction to 
the ** Economy of the Animal Kingdom y"*"* pJxx<vi, 

Swedenborg^s books teem with the grandest, 
most humane and generous truth; but his rev- 
erence for it is so austere and vital that he 
seems always intent on effacing himself from 
sight before its matchless lustre. Certainly 
the highest truth never encountered a more 
lowly intellectual homage, never found itself 
so unostentatiously heralded, so little patro- 
nized; in a word, left so completely for its 
success to its own sheer unadorned majesty. — 
The North American Re'vietv. 

It is safe to say that this system [of Emanuel 
Swedenborg] has produced a very profound 
influence upon modern religious thought. Its 
influence has been all the more potent because 
silent and unrecognized. — The Netju-York 
Evening Post, 

It is very true, as has been observed by 
several critics, that the doctrines of the Swedish 
seer have become a permeating, formative in- 
fluence throughout the orthodox churches. — 
The Nenv-Tork Evening Mail. 
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There is in Swedenborg^s writings a marvel- 
lous insighty a vision of higher truths of 
philosophy and religion, to which few men 
have attained. No Christian minister should 
fail to acquaint himself with the main principles 
of his system. — The Ni^w-Tork Independent. 
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